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Why being a Doctor Who Girl 


Dl 


l™ ho h a aa Maureen O’Brien talks candidly 5 
raordinary about her time with the series. 
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THE COLIN BAKER POSTER 

The Colin Baker poster advertised in Doctor Who 
Magazine issue 120 is still available. It features 
Colin wearing a blue & white striped casual jacket 
and loose tie. It measures 10" x 8" and costs £2.00 













































NEW SCRIPT 
EDITOR 

At long last, a replacement for 
the script-editing seat (vacant 

in a flurry of publicity last 
summer) has been found. He 

editing, as were Eric Saward, 
Antony Root, Chris Bidmead 
- indeed, most previous occu- 


both radio and television, and 
will no doubt find his experi¬ 
ence comes in very handy as, 
by the time of his arrival, the 
new season will already be in 


it will be linked like 7 
Time Lord, or follow 
of separate stories. 


Let’s hope he can help bring 


and lend some character to the 
new Doctor’s first batch of 
We hope that later in 









RATINGS RUN 
DOWN 

Doctor Who ratings for this 



three and four with 3.92m and 
3.72m respectively. 

Philip Martin’s Mindwarp 
started off at 4.78m and fol¬ 
lowed through with figures of 
4.6m, 5.15m, and 4.98m for 
Peri’s departure! Terror of the 
Vervoids opened at 5.23m, 
part two netting 4.65m, part 
three 5.34m, the fourth epi¬ 
sode 5.20m, the fifth 4.38m 
and the sixth and final episode 
5.64m. 


The Daleks) and The Mind 

doubts hangi'ng^ver further 
to sales of The Seeds of Death, 

of three-quarters of the totals 

much of the late Robert 
Holmes’ work is in line for 


OPEN AIR FOR 
WHO FANS 


As part of the conclusion to 
the Trial of a Time Lord in 
December, the BBC daytime 
opinion show Open Air invited 
a clutch of ardent Doctor Who 


VIDEOS ON THE 






























the Others - outlaws, escapees and 
tax criminals. He knows a way into the 
Undercity and the time travellers insist 
on accompanying him. Cordo is 
amazed at the idea of the Undercity 
being in darkness, for he has no 


Sonmakers 


Doctor begins a conversation to divert 
his attention from the jump. 

They introduce themselves, and 
Cordo tells them he is planning to kill 
himself as he can't pay the taxes he 
owes. The Doctor dismisses this debt 
lightly, offering the astonished man a 


conception of a world without light. 

They eventually find their way into 
the darkened tunnels of this Undercity 
and Cordo gets a bad attack of panic. 

menacing figures appear from all 


generosity and compassion is high - 
117 talmars. Cordo gasps - this is far 
more than he had been expecting to 

The Gatherer informs Cordo that 
The Collector had recently raised the 
rate for such a Golden Death, but 
Cordo had missed the bulletin 
announcing this, as he had been 
working double shifts to earn the 80 
talmars he thought the death would 
cost. The Gatherer has a suggestion to 


1 efficient, rather prim looking 
nan enters the Gatherer's office, 
ig him that an air space violation 


; a 500 talmar fine. He orders his 
er to be prepared immediately, 
the roof, a distraught Cordo has 


Leela, quick to pick up on any scent 
of danger, follows, as does the Doctor. 
They disappear into a hut, whose floor 


s now told to take a forged 
rd and return with the money 
eela will be killed. The time it 
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One of the most 
important ingredients 
creating Doctor Who is 
Visual Effects. Here 
Patrick Mulkern takes 
an in-depth look at 
those in The Trial Of A 


Season 23 


Time Lord, and speaks 
to the three designers 
responsible, Mike Kelt, 
Peter Wragg and Kevin 

















fully fledged designer, and now he 
has just become a senior designer. 

He explained that he had to sculpt 
three separate masks and costumes — 
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■ Mfhen you take out an annual subscription 
*■ to the Doctor Who Magazine, you qualify 
to receive our Summer and Winter Specials 
free! 

To subscribe, fill in the coupon below and send it with 
a cheque/postal order for £12.50 if you live in the UK, 
E22/USS35.00 if you live overseas, to: SUBSCRIPTION 
DEPARTMENT, |Doctor Who Magazine ), Marvel Comics 
Ltd., 23 Redan Place, London W2 4SA (making the 
cheque/postal order payable to Marvel Comics Ltd.). 





















Richard Hurndall 

« Remembered » 


Richard Hurndall is unique in 
Doctor Who history for his 
portrayal of the First Doctor 
in the celebratory special, 
The Five Doctors. 

On the anniversary of his 
death in 1984, DWM pays 
tribute to this respected 



O n Monday, 9th November, 
1981 episode 7 in the fourth 
(and final) season of Blake’s 7 


BBC radio repertory company from 
1949 to 1952, he made his television 
debut in 1946 and his film debut in 
The Magic Bow in the same year. 

Hurndall also appeared in a great 
many stage shows in London’s West 
End, in such plays as Highly Confiden¬ 
tial, Hostile Witness, The Masters, The 
Affair and Justice is a Woman. His film 
and television work was equally 
extensive, including Zeppelin, Royal 
Flash, Philby, Burgess and Maclean, 
Lorn in a Cold Climate, Nanny, Enemy 
at the Door, Bergerac and of course, 
Blake’s 7 and Doctor Who. 


the choice.” This admiration was not 
confined to the late Mrs Hartnell; 
Richard Hurndall won universal 
praise from the cast and crew of The 
Five Doctors, and from the viewers of 
the show. This feat is all the more 
remarkable when you take into con¬ 
sideration the fact that his preparation 
for the part was non-existent. 

No tapes were reviewed by Hurn¬ 
dall to get into the part; he felt it was 
best not to attempt to mimic William 
Hartnell in the role, but merely 
adopted one or two of the Hartnell 
Doctor’s mannerisms, for example the 
tugging at the lapels of his coat and the 



H urndall found the role of the 
Doctor very difficult, 
although he did modestly 
admit that he, “believed William 
Hartnell’s widow Heather approved of 
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I t was with great anticipation 
that I, and no doubt countless 
other viewers, sat down to 
watch the final two episodes of 
The Trial of a Time Lord saga. 
These were the determining fac¬ 
tors in that most important of 
questions, 'Was the wait really 
worthit?' ^ I 

patiently portrayed by Lynda Bellingham, 

purse her lips and play with a biro. Colin 
Baker, too, seized upon the opportunity to 

one, getting a sense of some real urgency 
into the plot, although he couldn't have 
realised this was to be his Doctor Who 
swan song. Sidekick Bonnie Langford was 
as effervescent as ever, and much more 
likeable in this story than in the previous 
four episodes. 

Michael Jayston, who stole the show with 
a performance that was captivating even 


Director Chris Clough made the location 
those scenes set at night. Perhaps here it 


INVISIBLE JOIN 

Robert Holmes' and Pip and Jane Baker's 
work dovetailed so well, that the casual 
viewer would have found it hard to detect 

much a Holmesian character, and bring¬ 
ing back Glitz was obviously no accident, 


inspired by Holmes' own Deadly Assassin, 
providing us with an effective cliffhanger 
and allowing for the power of the 
Valeyard to be forcefully expressed. 
There was also the Terror of the 
Autons -style unmasking at the end, which 

ly this time around. Sadly less convincing 

the ultimate weapon, which reflected its 
budget and resembled part of a fun fair 
ride. It was to the credit of the actors that 


EPIC ADVENTURE 

There it was then... The Trial of a Time 
Lord concluded, with all the charges 
dropped. Looking back, it seems amazing 
that the season took place over a span of 
just 14 weeks. It certainly seemed much 
longer. Producer John Nathan-Turner, his 
three directors and ex-script-editor Eric 
Saward certainly made the reduced 
length into an epic adventure. Overall, it 
worked well, especially as with the current 


It may have been a bit of a gamble to 

but after shaky early figures, the end 
ratings seemed to indicate a growth of 

basic premise of selecting and screening 

point of all the mystery and intrigue in 
each story, as the truth should have been 
able to be selected straight away. There 

as the opening of story two and the end of 









those they end up. Perpugilliam Brown, 
played by Nicola Bryant, was one su 


B Travelling 

ompanions 





THE CYBERMEN 



Over the years, successive Doctor Who production 
ieams have tried very hard to come up with a race of 
aliens to rival the Daleks in their popularity with the 
viewers. The closest they have ever come to 
achieving this was with the Cybermen, who made 
their debut appearance in 1966, as Stephen James 
Walker reports ... 


w 


'by did the Cybermen have 


'robots' which had lurched their way 
through countless 1950s 'B' movies 
and children's serials. The answer 
must lie. to a large extent, in the 
oncept of the Cyber- 


Like the Daleks, they have 
cocooned their bodies within life 
support machinery. However, where¬ 
as the Daleks' natural forms have 
degenerated to the extent that they 
need to live within armoured 'travel 
machines' - like miniature tanks - the 
Cybermen have retained their huma¬ 
noid forms, replacing sections of their 
bodies with metal and plastic, using 
an advanced form of 'spare-part' 
surgery and augmenting their brains 
with computers. 

It is a chilling thought that beneath 
the armoured skin of each Cyberman 
must lie the withered, corpse-like 
remnants of its original, humanoid 
body. It doesn't matter that the 
Cybermen look like men in silver suits 
- because that is, in essence, what the 
characters themselves are supposed 


Another important difference be¬ 
tween the Daleks and the Cybermen 
is that, whereas the former are, to 
quote one description, 'bubbling 
lumps of hate', the latter are com¬ 
pletely without emotion. The terrible 
price they have paid for their great 
strength and longevity is the loss of 
their human feelings. 

This brilliant concept was devised 
by Kit Pedler, a distinguished 
academic brought in by producer 
Innes Lloyd and script-editor Gerry 
Davis (who is interviewed in DWM 
next month) to act as 'scientific 
consultant" on Doctor Who. The 
existence of this uncredited, semi¬ 
official position arose from the pro¬ 
duction team's determination at that 
time to give the series more 'guts' - to 
make the stories more credible, with a 
firm basis in hard, scientific reality. 

Kit Pedler was not the only person 
approached in this connection; Gerry 
Davis had already sounded out a 
number of other people, including 
well-known astronomer and TV pre¬ 
senter Patrick Moore, but in the end 
he was the obvious choice, for the 
simple reason that he was the only 
one of those Davis had spoken to 
who could come up with original, 


•parti 

imaginative ideas suited to the Doctor 
Who format. 

PedleKs first contribution to the 
series was the story idea for The War 
Machines (which in fact arose more 
or less out of his initial interview with 
Gerry Davis, when Davis had asked 
him, as a sort of test, if he could think 
^ up off the top of his head a possible 
gj Doctor Who story involving the 
5 newly-constructed Post Office Tower). 
- Pedler was given no credit on that 
c serial, because the actual storyline 
i2 was developed by in-house BBC 
^ scriptwriter Pat Dunlop and the final 
K script written by Ian Stuart Black. For 
his next contribution, however, Pedler 
received a full writer's credit. The title 
he gave his story was The Tenth 
Planet - and the inhabitants of that 
planet he called the Cybermen. 


'SPARE PART' 
SURGERY 


At the time of writing The Tenth 
Planet, Kit Pedler was fascinated by 
the notion of advanced computing 
machines. Although he could easily 
imagine sophisticated computers 
being able to reproduce logical 
thought processes, in no way could he 
conceive of them, say, writing poetry 

creativity, he reasoned, relied on 
illogical emotions - something essen¬ 
tially human which no machine could 
ever replicate. Another issue which 
greatly concerned Pedler at that time 
was the emergence of 'spare part" 
surgery and the science of Cyberne¬ 
tics (the replacement of parts of the 
human body with artificial compo¬ 
nents). He therefore decided to 
deliver, via the Cybermen, a warning 

developments too far. 

These, then, were the basic ideas 
behind the creation of the Cybermen; 
the creatures were, in effect. Kit 
Pedler 7 s vision of what the human 
race could become if it strayed too far 
down the path of dehumanising 
technology. The metaphor was 
emphasised by the fad that the 
Cybermen's home worid of Mondas - 
the Tenth Planet' of the story's title - 
was a mirror image of Earth which 
had returned to the Solar System after ► 
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